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AN EXPERIMENT IN COLUMN VERSUS 
DICTATION SPELLING 



R. V. HUNKINS 
Superintendent of Schools, Hot Springs, South Dakota 



THE PROBLEM 

The original purpose of the present experiment was twofold. 
On the one hand, it was hoped that the theory that children 
spell better when given a list of words than when confronted 
with the normal writing situation might be verified. On the 
other hand, it was hoped that this important difference might 
be brought in a forceful way before the teachers of the elemen- 
tary school. It was thought that if teachers could take active 
part in the process of proving the difference, it would lay a 
better foundation for improving the teachers' theory and 
practice along this line than would a discourse upon the point 
by the supervisor. 

The suggestiveness of certain by-products that developed 
from the experiment, together with the value that the experi- 
ment has proved to have as a supervisory device, has led the 
writer to offer this report for publication. 

PREVIOUS EXPERIMENTS 

Among the great number of spelling experiments with which 
the past decade abounds there have been some concerned with 
the question of difference in ability exhibited with spelling 
in column as compared with spelling in composition. Only 
two such experiments will be referred to here. 

In 1910 Wallini performed a "column versus composition" 
test in spelling with a few over a thousand pupils in Grades 
IV-VIII, inclusive, in the schools of Cleveland. The column 
test was the regular January interschool examination. Under 

' J. E. Wallin, Spelling Efficiency (Warwick & York, 191 1). 
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Wallin's directions words were selected from these tests and 
arranged in compositions by the teachers and dictated to the 
pupils for the second test. The average score made in the 
column test was 97 72, and 96.28 in the composition test. 
With such results Wallin concludes, of course, that " the aver- 
age loss of efficiency through transfer is so slight as to be 
negligible. "1 

The average scores made on Wallin's tests are very high, 
and consequently a large percentage of the pupils must have 
made perfect scores. In such a case the grades obtained could 
not represent relative abilities, because there was insufficient 
opportunity for distribution. Furthermore, it is evident that 
the words were very easy for the pupils tested, as indicated 
by the high average. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
pupils would have a strong tendency to spell easy words cor- 
rectly in either situation. Careful reading of the report reveals 
other facts that, along with these, throw a shadow over the 
authenticity of the results. He admits, for instance, that the 
narratives composed by the teachers were unsatisfactory.^ 

Cook and O'Shea' report a "column versus contextual" 
spelling test carried on with four boys as subjects. They chose 
easy parts from Robinson Crusoe and from an account of the 
Chicago Fire and dictated them for the contextual test. Then 
two days later they gave a column test covering the same 
material. The results showed a 3.44 per cent loss in transfer. 
Because they believed the dictation work too formal for good 
results they devised a second test, in which the boys were 
requested to write compositions on subjects of interest to them. 
Both misspelled and properly spelled words were chosen from 
the compositions and given in a subsequent column test. It 
was found that the loss through transfer in this second experi- 
ment was 16 per cent as compared to the 3 .44 per cent for the 

1 J E. Wallin, Spelling Efficiency, p. 65. 

>/«//., p. 28 

» The Child and His Spelling, (Bobbs Merrill, 1914), chap. v. 
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first. The following statement from the authors is pertinent: 
"If two activities — isolated as contrasted with contextual spell- 
ing — be analyzed, certain differences appear. In the case of the 
former, the attention is applied on a few words, while in the 

latter it is distributed over a large number Furthermore, 

the context is likely to present a line of thought to the pupil, 
and this may distract his attention. " 

According to the authors the distracting influences would 
not be so operative in the dictation work as in the interesting 
composition work. Hence the difference in the amount of loss 
through transfer. 

METHOD 

The present experiment dealt with Grades III-VIII, inclu- 
sive, in the Hot Springs school. The spelling material was 
taken from the Ayres Scale. The words for the various grades 
were taken from columns, the norms of which were low enough 
to make it difficult for any pupil to make a perfect score. 
With these columns before him the writer made up a narrative 
for each grade to be tested, working in twenty words from the 
column for each grade except the eighth. Only ten words were 
used for the eighth grade because there were only a dozen words 
in the column the norm of which was considered sufficiently 
low. 

Following is a sheet of directions made out for the fifth- 
grade teacher: 

During a regular penmanship period dictate the following little story 
and have the pupils write it. The story has but little sense for an adult, 
but it is probably sufficiently logical and consistent to satisfy the pupils, 
under the conditions. This is to be a spelling test, but the pupils are not 
to know it. The underscored words are the ones in question. Be sure not 
to give any help on any word underscored. You may give assistance on 
other words if you choose. Be diplomatic, however, in keeping the pupils 
from knowing that the spelling is being tested. If asked for the spelling of 
an underscored word you might say that the pupil should know that word and 
that, therefore, you cannot assist him. Get the pupils to write at as nearly 
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their natural speed and quality as possible. The point is to get these words 
spelled under as nearly normal writing conditions as possible. Your careful 
co-operation will be gratefully appreciated. Later on in the year other 
tests will be given to show the improvement made. 

[The words underscored in the original are italicized in this article.] 

" Cities are so hot in summer that I decided to spend my vacation on the 
farm with Mrs. Hall, her husband and the daughter. Hall 's are a very nice 
family and I knew that I would enjoy staying with them. They have a 
beautiful farm, too, and an auto. It was no trouble to obtain my parents' 
consent to let me go. So I set out one morning about six o'clock for the 
Hall farm, on foot. I am a rapid walker. With little loss of time I came in 
view of the farm within a couple hours. I found Mr. Hall busy trying to 
repair an engine. His wife was reading a newspaper. They soon made me 
feel at home, and from the very start I had all the fun my heart could desire. 
I am back at school now, but if I can I am going to spend another summer 
at the Hall farm. " 

During a regular spelling period (after the above has been given) pro- 
nounce the above underscored words and have the pupils write them just 
as you do in your ordinary written spelling recitations. Be sure that no 
pupil gets any help on any word. 

Kindly grade both sets of papers, counting off five for each word mis- 
spelled. From your class roll make an alphabetical list of the pupils' names 
down the left-hand side of a Palmer Method sheet. To the right of the sheet 
rule off three columns. In the first column put the grades made in the first 
test. In the second put the grades made in the second test, and in the third 
put the grades that you gave the pupils on their report cards for the first 
month. 

Hand in the grade sheets together with the papers used by the pupils 
in both tests. 

The direction sheets made out for other teachers were 
the same as the foregoing except for the narratives, which 
were made to fit the grade for which they were intended, as 
nearly as the writer was able to make them. No words were 
used that should be harder to spell than the words being tested. 
The material was designed to lie well within the comprehension 
of the pupil and to be reasonably interesting. 
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In addition to receiving the written directions, which 
were intended for reference, the teachers were called into 
special conference before the tests were given and important 
matters were emphasized. 

RESULTS 

Table I summarizes the results that bear upon the relation- 
ship of spelling abilities as exhibited in the two tests. The table 
shows that the mean score for each grade stands distinctly in 
favor of the superiority of results for the column test. The arith- 
metic mean for these mean differences favors the column test 
by 10.9 per cent. The fourth, fifth, and sixth columns show 
the relationship with respect to the number of pupils who 
spelled better by one method than by the other. The percent- 
age of pupils (sixth column) also stands in favor of the column 
test for each grade, with an average of 69 . 7 per cent spelling 
better by the column method. On the whole, it may be said 
that the table shows a clear-cut case in favor of the superiority 
of results for the isolated spelling. 

TABLE I 

Scores Made in the Column and Dictation Tests 



Grades 


Mean 
Scores 

in 
Column 

Test 


Mean 
Scores 

in 
Dicta- 
tion 
Test 


Differ- 
ences in 
Favor 

of 

Column 

Test 


Number 
Taking 

Both 

Tests 


Number 
Making 
Better 
Scores 

on 

Column 

Test 


Per- 
centage 
Making 
Better 
Scores 

on 

Column 

Test 


Ayres 
Norm 


Third 


71.7 
82.9 
76.6 
51.6 
71.2 
67.6 


58.7 

73-2 
69.5 
40.2 
61.7 
62.8 


27 


34 

27 

31 

26 

24 
23 


26 
20 

19 

22 

IS 
14 


76 1 


84 

79 
79 
73 
73 
79 


Fourth 


9 

7 

II 

9 
4 


7 

I 

4 

s 

8 


74 

61 

84 
62 
60 




3 
6 

5 
8 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


Eighth 




Arithmetic Mean. 






ID 








69 


■7 




Total 








165 


116 
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The results indicate a much better distribution of scores 
than that obtained by Wallin, and from that point of view- 
should be more reliable. The loss through transfer stands 
about halfway between that found by Wallin and that found by 
Cook and O'Shea in their first experiment. Cook and O'Shea 
maintain that the reason that the dictation work does not 
show as much loss in transfer as the regular composition work 
is that it is more formal in nature. If this explanation is 
accepted, it leads to the conclusion that the dictation work in 
the present experiment was considerably less formal than that 
used by Wallin or that used by Cook and O'Shea in their first 
experiment, but that it was not as "informal" as the composi- 
tion work used by the latter experimenters in their second test. 
From these facts it may be said that the dictation work used 
by the writer points in the same direction as composition work, 
so far as spelling results are concerned. This consideration 
helps to substantiate the reliability of the method for experi- 
mental purposes. Even though the lack of transfer may not be 
as prevalent with the dictation narratives as with regular 
written work, the results ought to be parallel and differ only in 
degree and not in direction. If the results are reliable, the 
dictation method lends itself to experiment more readily and 
would, therefore, be more useful. 

It should probably be reiterated here that the writer's chief 
purpose in the experiment was to try out the supervisory value 
of the scheme as a device for leading teachers into a vision in 
the place of trying to force a vision upon them. Therefore 
some consideration should be given to the reactions of the 
teachers. 

The results of the experiment were presented to the teachers 
in one table and two charts. The table contained results iden- 
tical with those of Table I of this report. The teachers readily 
caught the significance of the summary and volunteered the 
statement that the experiment had proved that they would 
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have to provide special means for getting the spelling to func- 
tion in the regular written work or much of their efforts would 
be wasted. They offered such solutions as using dictation work 
in the regular spelling lessons and checking up the spelling in 
the written work connected with all subjects. 

One of the charts presented diagrammatically the data in 
the first and seventh columns of the table. A curve was plotted 
for the Ayres norms and another for the average scores made 
in the column test for the various grades. Vertical lines drawn 
between the junction points of the two curves showed the teach- 
ers graphically how much improvement would have to be made 
in each grade in order to reach the standard scores by the end 
of the year. (The tests were given in September.) The 
fourth-grade average went slightly above the norm. The 
sixth grade fell far below, and the other grades represented 
normal progress. The teachers showed a keen interest in 
making the average scores reach the standards by the end of the 
year. 

The second chart was devised to show up discrepancies in 
the teachers' scoring. The sixth grade was chosen as represen- 
tative. A curve was plotted for the scores made by the 
individual pupils, taken at random, upon the Ayres column 
test. A second curve was drawn to articulate with the first, 
using the grades placed by the teacher upon the monthly 
report. The curves were brought together by separating the 
base lines a distance equal to the difference in the mean scores 
for the two sets of marks. The "amplitudes" for the Ayres 
scores were ridiculously greater than those for the teachers' 
marks curve, which approached a straight line. In one case two 
individuals received the same grade on their cards, while one of 
them got next to the highest score on the Ayres test and the 
other next to the lowest. There were numerous other discrep- 
ancies of this kind, but of lesser degree. The chart served as a 
very vivid revelation to the teachers as a group, as evidenced 
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by remarks and other expressions. They all seemed to stand 
convinced that they would have to take more care in marking 
their pupils more nearly in accordance with relative abilities. 
After the charts were discussed, the supervisor directed 
the teachers to the chapter on spelling in Charter's Teaching 
the Common Branches. The writer believes that the teachers 
read and discussed this chapter with much more interest and 
energy than they could possibly have done without the results 
of the experiment in their minds. 

TABLE II 

Some Incidental Results of Significance 



Grade 


Percent- 
age 
Making 
Better 
Score in 
Column 
Test 


Coefficient 
Correlation 


Mean Dif- 
ferences 
between 

Tests for 
Poor 

Spellers* 


Mean Dif- 
ferences 
between 
Tests for 

Good 
Spellers* 


Mean 

Deviation 

(from 

A.M.) 

Column 

Test 


Mean 
Deviation 
(from 
A.M.) 
Dictation 
Test 


Third 


76.4 

74 -o 
61.3 
84.6 
62.5 
60.8 


94.2 
92,0 
89.4 
90.9 
84.4 
97.6 


18.7 
12.3 

9.6 
9.8 

12.5 


7.0 
7.6 
8.2 
133 
4-5 
6.6 


22.7 
10.4 

17-3 
21.4 
16.7 
193 


29.0 
14.0 

173 
21.4 
18 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


Eighth 


21.7 




Arithmetic Mean. 






II-3 


7-9 


17.9 


20.2 



*Good or poor spellers: those above or below the mean in column test. All average dif- 
ferences in favor of column test. 

Table II summarizes results that are more or less incidental 
to the main purpose of the experiment. These results are 
obtained from numbers too small to warrant definite conclu- 
sions, but they are suggestive and are deemed worthy of 
consideration here. 

The first column of data, taken from Table I, shows a ten- 
dency for the percentage of pupils doing better in the column 
test to diminish in the upper grades. The sixth grade offered 
an exception to the rule, but their case might be thrown out on 
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the ground that they are very poor spellers. One would expect 
an adult to show his spelling ability in his ordinary writing 
better than a child. If so, one would expect children as they 
approach adulthood to show an increasing tendency toward 
easy transfer of spelling ability. 

The second column of the table shows the correlation coeffi- 
cients for the two methods of spelling. These figures simply 
show how strong the tendency is for the poor spellers in one 
method to be poor in the other and for the good spellers to be 
good in both. Only the relative values of the coefficients are of 
significance. These coefficients are higher for the lower 
grades and for the eighth grade than for the intermediate 
grades. The writer is prepared to offer only his own personal 
explanation for this situation: In the lower grades writing 
habits are not yet formed, and the child spells as well one way 
as another. As the child proceeds with his written work he 
learns speUing habits in connection with it that are different 
from the spelling habits connected with the spelling lesson. 
The intermediate grades represent the transition period. Out 
of it the child comes either a good speller or a poor one by habit. 
With increased maturity the ability to spell in one situation 
merges into the ability to spell in another. So with the lack 
of spelling ability. Thus the correlation would be low for 
the intermediate grades. This explanation is based upon an 
assumption that is different from that put forth by Cook and 
O'Shea. They lay the difference in the ability shown in the two 
spelling situations to a difference in the degree of concentration. 
The writer does not beheve that this is a sufficient explanation. 
Probably every adult has experienced the difficulty of spelling 
an easy word under the spell of over-concentration. As the 
child approaches adulthood he probably experiences similar 
conditions. Does the child not form spelling habits for his 
writing work that have to be broken down, unless they have 
been prevented, before efficient transfer can be made? Are not 
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the habits, unless precautions are taken, different habits for 
the two situations? 

The third and fourth columns of the table are the results of 
an attempt to determine whether or not the poor spellers exhib- 
ited greater difficulty in transfer than the better spellers. A 
divi'sion into three groups was first tried but abandoned. 
Then a division was made by calling those who scored above 
the mean the "good spellers" and those who scored below, the 
"poor spellers." Then the differences between the two sets of 
scores were averaged separately for the two groups. Where 
differences were in favor of the dictation spelling they were 
given a negative sign and added algebraically in determining 
the mean. The arithmetic mean of the columns gives a ratio of 
II .3 to 7.9 in favor of the better spellers in ability to transfer. 
This would probably be expected. The good spellers show 
considerable uniformity throughout the grades in abihty to 
transfer. The sixth grade offers an exception, due possibly to 
the fact that the whole grade ranks poor. For the poor spellers 
the difficulty of transfer seems to be greatest in the lower and 
the eighth grades. The fact that the tests were so difficult for 
the poor spellers and that they were able to spell so few words 
properly in either situation renders the results for them unre- 
liable for comparative treatment. 

The last two columns in the table show the mean deviations 
for the two tests. The deviations are strikingly similar for 
each grade, but they are variable for the different grades, being 
greatest in the third, sixth, and eighth. The averages show a 
ratio of 17 . 9 to 20 . 2 for all grades, in favor of a greater devia- 
tion for the dictation work. Since the dictation work is a more 
complex situation and, as Cook and O'Shea point out, the 
attention is divided, one would expect a greater deviation. No 
general tendencies can be determined from the data with 
regard to any significant changes throughout the grades. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Final conclusions should not be drawn from an experiment 
so limited in extent as this one except where they may be 
verified by comparison with previous experiments along the 
same line. With these restrictions the following conclusions 
are oflFered: 

1. Children spell more poorly in dictation work than they 
do in column and they probably spell still more poorly in 
ordinary written work. 

2. The method of the present experiment serves to put this 
important difference before the teachers in a forceful way. 
Such a method suggests a better starting-point for progress 
than a discourse by the supervisor on the same point. 

3. The difference found for dictation versus the column 
method is probably parallel to the difference for other con- 
textual versus column spelling and varies from it in degree, but 
not in essential significance. 

4. The difficulty in transfer seems to be greater in the lower 
than in the upper grades. 

5. There are indications that the child forms writing habits 
for words that interfere with transfer. The effects of these 
habits become noticeable in the upper grades. 

6. Poor spellers exhibit greater difficulty in transfer than 
do the better ones. 

7. The deviation in spelling ability is enhanced in the dic- 
tation spelling. The difference is not so great as might be 
expected were the variation in the two abihties to be entirely 
attributed to a variation in concentration. 

8. Special precautions must be taken if the spelling of the 
speHing lesson is to function efficiently in written work. 

9. The written work of the child should be checked for 
speUing in order to forestall writing habits disastrous to good 
spelling. 



